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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 253. Land, 600 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 


Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system B1sLze ComMUNISM 
or Comptex Marriacg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per y, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does nof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and sep: d from promi so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent dnd sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
haul? gs are p 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. ‘They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 














d to a certain number, and it wants no more. . 
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A BIRD'S NEST. 


BY FLORENCE PERCY. 





Over my shaded doorway, 

Two little brown-winged birds 

Have chosen to fashion their dwelling, 
And utter their loving words ; 

All day they are going and coming 

On errands frequent and fleet, 

And warbling over and over, 

** Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet!” 


Their necks are changeful and shining, 
Their eyes are like living gems ; 

And all day long they are busy 
Gathering straws and stems, 

Lint, and feathers, and grasses, 

And half forgetting to eat, 

Yet never failing to warble, 

“* Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet !”’ 


I scatter crumbs on the doorstep, 
And fling them some flossy threads ; 
They fearlessly gather my bounty, 
And turn up their graceful heads, 
And chatter, and dance, and flutter, 
And scrape with their tiny feet, 
Telling me over and over, 
“Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet!”’ 


What if the sky is clouded? 
What if the rain comes down? 
They are all dressed to meet it, 
In water-proof suits of brown; 
They never mope nor languish, 
Nor murmur at storm or heat, 
3ut say, whatever the weather, 
‘* Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet!”’ 


Always merry and busy, 

Dear little brown-winged birds ! 
Teach me the happy magic 

Hidden in those soft words 

Which always, in shine or shadow, 
So lovingly you repeat, 

Over, and over, and over, 

** Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet !”’ 








THE - WINGED AGE. 





OOKING at the changes of the last fifty 
years, memory rubbing its eyes asks, 
Where are we? Is this the same world with 
that of our boyhood, when the stage-coach was 
the only thread of communication between 
distant places? When it toiled up the dusty 
hills on country roads, with nine passengers in- 
side and one on the box with the driver, or 
came rattling up to the village inn, to deliver 
the mail, change horses, and allow the cramped 
passengers to put out first one leg and then the 
other, and stroll about the piazza or visit the bar- 
room? Anon, Jehu’s “ All aboard!” would 
cause the group to ensconce themselves again 
in the bowels of the vehicle, and with a gentle 
trot of the fresh horses over the bridge and 
around the hill the stage would disappear, and 
the event of the day to the village would be 
over. You remember all this my middle-aged 


-friend; but could it have been on this same 


steam-roaring, lightning-talking planet that we 
inhabit now? 

Then, an area of fifty or sixty miles diame- 
ter was all a man could command by a long 
day’s uncomfortable travel, at high rates, and 
with a small amount of baggage. Now the 
railroad train makes you present at any place 
five hundred miles distant, by the expenditure 
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of an afternoon’s ride, and a night’s nap ina 
sleeping-car. Steam has simply made an an- 
gel of you, my friend—given you the wings that 
ancient painters and poets imagined for celes- 
tial beings, so that you can fly through the 
midst of heaven as on the pinions of the wind. 
Have you not seen in this marvelous change, 
the flight of at least a thousand years? 

And this power of rapid communication, if 
it makes angels of us, is for good and not for 
evil. Itis the furnishing of an age of love and 
not of hatred. It tells us that we are going to 
be one; that the old night of selfishness and 
ignorance has passed away, that henceforth 
man must find his interest in that of his fellow. 
Steam and electricity are the tools which God 
has got ready for Communism. ‘They corre- 
spond perfectly to the spirit of that system 
and to nothing else. ‘They delocalize, and lib- 
eralize us. Fifty years ago, Communism would 
have been impossible for the lack of these 
things. Now it appears as if selfishness will 
soon become impossible because of them. 
—G. W. Noyes. 


CHRIST BLESSING THE 
BROKEN-HEARTED. 





NE of the most beautiful incidents in 
Christ’s life is that related in Luke 7: 
39—50, the expression of love he received 
from the woman that was a sinner. Luke’s 
description of the scene, considered simply as 
a picture, or as a specimen of word-painting, 
excels in pathos, and subtile power to touch the 
heart, the most highly wrought efforts of genius. 
It belongs to the same class of Bible scenes as 
the story of Joseph and his brethren; some 
passages in the history of David—the parable 
of the prodigal son, etc., etc. There is in ita 
spiritual beauty, as in all the Scripture stories, 
that gives nourishment to the soul while gazing 
at it, and tends to assimilate us to the same 
image. 

The character and circumstances of the 
woman in this scene were very peculiar. She 
was a “sinner” in a sense that implies the loss 
of all things that the world holds dear. She 
was no doubt destitute of friends, reputation, 
home and self-respect. She was needy and 
perishing in the extreme, and therefore a fit 
subject of the forgiving grace of Christ. But 
what excites our surprise and admiration, is 
the spirit in which she approaches Christ. Her 
breaking heart and gushing tears, are not for 
herself. She does not even ask for forgiveness, 
or seem to expect any return from the Savior. 
Out of exceeding dove for him she pours out her 
tears, and bathes his feet with precious oint- 
ment, and then wipes them with the hairs of 
her head. ove inspires her with boldness to 
stand there under the rebuking gaze of the 
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Pharisees. Her own character and prospects 
are forgotten, or swallowed up in the intensity 
of her devotion. Empty and destitute of all 
fancied merit or claim on Christ, she has that 
single eye that sees his true character, and 
abandons herself to loving him. How differ- 
ent was the impression she made on Christ, 
from that which prompted the Pharisees’ sneer. 
Christ read her heart, and needed no stronger 
appeal to his love and mercy. What she had 
not asked for, or dared to expect, he gave— 
and added to forgiveness, commendation for her 
love, that made her richer in reputation and 
honor than an earthly queen. Christ washed 
away her guilt—saved her from the depths of 
despair—blessed her with his choicest praise, 
and dismissed her in peace, and all because 
“she loved much.” ‘The self-complacent Phari- 
see, who sat at table with Christ and looked 
coldly on this scene between Christ and the 
woman, was rewarded according to /és works. 
He received but little of the treasures Christ 
had to bestow, because he felt well satisfied 
with what he had, or loved but little. Who 
does not covet the gift of “loving much,” 
which thus attracts the heart of Christ, rather 
than any amount of self-earned righteousness ? 
Aug. 2, 1855. —C. A. Miller. 


HISTORY OF A MILLIONATRE. 





BY G. CRAGIN. 
v. 

E LIZABETH was silent a moment and then re- 

~ plied, “That is true. Something whispered 
to me, ‘You are not your own, but belong to 
Christ. While you are thinking and acting seem- 
ingly for yourself, you are thinking and acting a lie. 
The Spirit of God, the Holy Ghost, the Comforter 
who is in you, wants to get your attention so that 
he may save you from your old life.’ And Free- 
man, that was the friend who separated me from 
you; simply because he could not persuade you to 
accept the same truth. And my love for this friend 
has been growing stronger and purer from that 
evening to the present hour. It was some time be- 
fore I understood God’s plan in turning me. I 
prayed that I might understand it so that I could 
céoperate with him in the work, for it is a great 
work that has to be done in us in order that we 
may be saved from all evil. My experience has 
been the experience of a soldier in battle. When 
Paul exhorted believers to fight the good fight of 
faith—to lay hold of eternal life, his words were 
those of a commander to his soldiers under fire 
from the enemy. Our most deadly enemies, cous- 
in, are foes within.” 

“T can believe that easily enough,” replied F. 

“To conquer self is to conquer the world, the 
flesh, and the devil” said E.; “and one can not do 
that alone. It is from that great and good apostle, 
Paul, that I learned to believe in that deepest of 
all mysteries—that ‘Christ was in me,’ (See Rom. 
10.,)—was in my heart—waiting for me to recognize 
the fact by faith, and confess it with my mouth. 
Then Christ and I could do all things. Then I 
understood Paul when he said, ‘I live, yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.’ To be free from sin is to 
be free from selfishness. The work that has been 
going on in me for several years is that of the 
judgment. You lawyers understand the term well 
in its lower sense. Your courts are judgment-seats 
where you aim to discriminate between the true 
and the false, the right and the wrong, as between 
man and man. ‘The higher judgment, like the 
higher law, is to adjust the relations between man 
and his Maker. God through his Son, is reconciled 








to man; and therefore is reconciled to you and me; 
the only thing necessary on our part, is to be 
reconciled to God. A conversion to Christ is 
simply an act of reconciliation to God in Christ. 
And now my daily lessons are to know more and 
more of Christ and become like him. Be ye 
perfect even as your father in heaven is perfect, is 
my watch-word. A child though docile and 
obedient, is very far from the maturity of manhood. 
His lack is growth and experience. So with those 
who accept Christ as a Savior from all sin. They 
are saved from condemnation of the devil, and are 
under the justification of Christ, but lack growth 
and experience. Christ himself was _ perfected 
through suffering—experience.” 

“But are you sure E.,’’ asked Freeman, “that 
you are not deceived about your hopes of heaven?” 

‘*] am just as sure of that, as you are that you 
left a wife and children at home this morning. I[n- 
deed, I think I can safely say, that I am more sure 
of my present and eternal union with Christ and 
all his fortunes, than you are that you love your 
dear ones at home. You may say that your surety 
of that love is your daily experience. Mine is the 
same. Where one’s treasures are, there one’s 
heart is found and no where else. My treasures 
are hid with Christ in God. My husband and my 
children are God’s property. My treasures are 
boundless. I am not only a millionaire but a 
billionaire. Your colossal fortune, Freeman, may 
crumble to dust in an hour, and your fame pass 
away like the morning dew, and you be suddenly 
summoned to enter the world of spirits wholly un- 
prepared—not even a ‘brief’ as a guide in making 
your defense before the bar of your own 
conscience. ”’ 

“Are you revealing to me my future ?” asked F. 

“] am doing nothing of the kind,” replied E., “so 
faras I know. I utter what is given me without pre- 
meditation. But to be true to my own convictions, 
Freeman, I must confess to you that according to 
your own testimony your spiritual state is such that 
you, above all others, should be warned to amend. 
Your case is very different from that of your father- 
in-law. His early training was not in schools, un- 
der good and wise men, but in the rough-and-tum- 
ble life of the canal, coasting and steam-boating, ; 


‘and compared with your advantages, he was brought 


up in heathendom. In entering his family, there- 
fore, you should have been a missionary carrying 
with you the good news of salvation. They had 
talents for making money, while you, had you been 
obedient to your noble father, would have had 
wisdom given you to teach rich men how to invest 
their wealth in true securities. But instead, zou 
became as covetous as they; and covetousness is 
one of the worst forms of idolatry.” 


“1 know full well,” replied F., “that you are 
telling me sober truths, and though they cut to 
the quick I can not wish you to withhold what the 
powers over you bid you reveal. But here we are 
at the end of our journey. We may never meet 
again in this world. In parting I can only say 
pray for one who is ina more hopeless bondage 
than any slave ever was at the South.” 

(Exit Freeman.) 

True, they never met again. Elizabeth had 
many serious reflections after the parting, respect- 
ing her cousin’s state. The world in which he 
lived, moved and had his being, saw only the arti- 
ficial man. To her this vail was of no avail. She 
saw the man unmasked, and F. knew it. If the 
millionaire did not believe in God in any practical 
sense, he believed in the religious character of 
Elizabeth, his cousin. 

But we are now obliged to take our leave of 
Elizabeth, for whom we need have no anxious 
thought. She was a meek and lowly follower of 
Christ, and her future could not have been other 
than the realization of the beautiful promise, that 





“All things shall work together for good to those 
who love God.” 


“ PULMONARY GYMNASTICS.” 





HE Graphic of Aug. 25, has the following 

from Dr. Burq’s déssertation upon the effect of 
active exercise of the lungs in pulmonary weak- 
ness or disease. He begins by stating the 
question fairly : 

“Are declamation, singing, and above all, wind 
instruments dangerous exercise for persons of weak 
or delicate constitutions, or more or less predis- 
posed by birth to serious diseases of the respira- 
tory organs?” 

Most physicians he says, will answer in the 
affirmative ; he takes the contrary ground supported 
by rather startling evidence. On one occasion 
while visiting the wind instrument manufactory of 
M. Sax, the proprietor gave him the following 
information : 


‘Besides choleraic immunity, our workmen enjoy 
another—they are free from consumption. Many 
philanthropists on seeing our young military 
musicians with the enormous instruments we make, 
have sorrowed over the few years those poor fel- 
lows would have to live. Well, they are mistaken. 
All men, who make it their profession to try wind 
instruments made at the various factories before 
sending them off for sale, all, without exception to 
my knowledge, are free from pulmonary affections. 
I have known many such who on entering upon this 
profession were very delicate, and who, though 
their duty obligeu them to blow for hours together, 
enjoyed perfect health after a certain time. 

“T myself am an instance of this. My mother 
died of consumption ; eight children of her’s fell 
victims to the same disease, and only three of us 
survive, and we all three play on wind instruments. 
The day is not far distant, perhaps, when phy- 
sicians will have recourse to our dreaded art, in 
order to conquer pulmonary diseases.” 


At first sight this appears to be a very remarka- 
ble statement, one not to be hastily accepted, or 


without more proof of the reliability of its claims. 


Yet the more we look at the subject in the light of 
our own experience, and the logic of corroborating 
evidence, the more reasonable and probable it ap- 
pears. The subject is one upon which evidence 
either for or against it can be quite easily obtained 
and if it be true that horn-blowing and brass-bands 
are prophylactic of consumption, we will not only 
tolerate but try and actually enjoy this 


‘Frenzied blare 

From brazen throats, 

The ripping, splitting, strident notes, 
Which on the tortured air now float, 
From trumpet and from bugle.”’ 


Any thing, work or play, which compels us to 
frequently use the lungs to their full capacity, 
will make weak lungs well, and weil lungs invinci- 
ble. Any thing which compels us to throw back the 
shoulders, and expand the chest so that the lungs 
are filled full plump up to the collar bone, will give us 
strong voices, strong digestion, strong brains, and 
strong minds in strong bodies. 

During the winter of °56--7, the writer in 
company with several of our Community brothers 
then living in New York city, took lessons in 
elocution from Prof. Frobisher. A large part of the 
exercises were intended for the development of the 
voice, and for enlarging and strengthening the 
lungs. Perhaps really the most important exercise 
was what we called “breathing,” which consisted 
in filling the lungs to their utmost capacity, and 
holding them so filled as long as possible; filling 
them very slowly, and expiring slowly, filling them 
rapidly and expiring rapidly, and other exercises of 
like character. Our teacher, Prof. Frobisher, with 
a magnificent voice, had developed an astonishing 
capacity for holding his lungs distended, and told 
us that when he began the practice, he had a weak 
voice and was actually bordering on consumption, 
all of which had disappeared under the course of 
pulmonary gymnastics he had adopted. After a 
winter’s course of “breathing” and voice-culture, 
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we all noticed a marked increase of strength, not 
only of our voices but of our lungs and muscles of 
the chest. We could read and talk and work 
longer without fatigue. Our lungs worked easily 
at their full capacity. 

How many young women sit half a day at a 
time bent over some fine needle-work, using but a 
small part of their lungs in short gasps which have 
to pass for breathing? And then complain of 
feeling weak and tired; of having cold feet and 
headaches, and no appetite, and a general sense of 
good-for-nothingness. How can they feel other- 
wise with their blood only half oxygenized and full 
of excreta? No physical fact has been more clear- 
ly demonstrated than that non-use of any part of 
the body, leads to weakness and disease of that 
part. 

Our great remedy nowadays for consumption 
and weak lungs is action; out-door exercise; 
out-door exposure, even, if you like. Protect 
yourself from dampness and cold, but if your lungs 
are weak, get out of doors and s¢ay out twenty-four 
hours a day if necessary. That kind of medicine 
will cure, when cod-liver oil, pepsin and pancreatic 
emulsions will fail. Learn to sing, to orate, and if 
you must have a regular prescription here is one 
a la Dr. Sampson ; 

R. tempore przestituto, 
Cornu 


Tubam aut ¢ Ludat zger horas ij. 
Trombone { 


Vocat cantus clara voce magna ad semihoram ; 
Dicat oratiumculam bis aut ter die. 
Repetat quotidie pro re nata. 
which may be thus rather freely translated : 

“At the appointed time, take a French horn, 
tuba, or trombone, and play two hours. Sing a 
song in a loud and clear voice for half an hour, and 
deliver a short oration twice or three times a day. 
Repeat every day as the occasion requires.” 

G. B.C 


TURKISH BATH IN BIRMINGHAM. 


R. WILEY, a manufacturer of steel pens in 

Birmingham, England, employs about four 
hundred hands. His factory is situated on Graham- 
street next to the factory where the celebrated 
Gillott pens are made. In the rear of his main 
building he has put up for the benefit of his em- 
ployes and the public a Turkish Bath about fifty 
feet square, three stories high and built of brick. 
The price of admission is only one shilling (thirty 
cents in our currency), and one hundred tickets can 
be had for fifty shillings, thus bringing the price of 
a bath to sixpence, or fifteen cents, within easy 
reach of all working people. 

Mr. Joseph Hodgets, who visited the Bath, thus 
describes what he saw: On entering the office on 
the ground-floor the bather gives his ticket and 
takes off his shoes, which are put into a numbered 
box ; this prevents dirt from the feet being car- 
ried into the corridors, which are covered with 
India-matting, and is in accordance with the Orien- 
tal custom of taking off the sandals on entering a 
house. The office, the laundry, and the furnaces 
are upon the ground-floor. The bather passes up 
stairs and receives two towels, one of which he 


uses to gird himself, the other to put upon the 


bench on which he sits in the warm- and hot-rooms. 
He is shown into a curtained alcove where he un- 
dresses. He next goes into the warm-room heated 
by dry, hot air to about 130° Fahr. Here he re- 
mains until perspiration moistens his skin; in this 
room are two attendants who put him on a board 
and rub the entire surface of the body, flex the 
joints, pull the limbs, pat and pinch the skin. He 
than goes into the hot-room which is at a tempera- 
ture of about 170° Fah. where he remains as long 
as he finds it agreeable. ‘This chamber is heated by 
means of hot-air flues passing around the room; 





over these flues are wooden benches three feet wide, 
upon which after spreading his towel the bather may 
sit or recline. The warm and hoi-rooms are each 
eighteen feet square and together are capable of 
accommodating about thirty bathers at once. Leav- 
ing the hot-room the bather enters the wash-room 
where there are two attendants who carefully wash 
the body with brushes, soap and water ; after which 
he is rinsed and sprinkled with cool or cold water, 
a turban is placed upon his head and a towel 
around the loins and without wiping, he enters the 
cooling-room, which is a fine airy apartment kept 
at about 70° Fahr. It contains a gymnasium, a 
billiard table, boxing gloves and newspapers; and 
coffee is served for a trifling sum if desired; here 
cooling goes on gradually, and when cool the bather 
dresses. The time occupied between entrance and 
final exit is about an hour and a-half. j. B. HL 


CORRESPONDENCE AND ANSWERS. 





San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 22, 1875. 

ONEIDA CIRCULAR:—I was very much _in- 
terested in the experience of one of your corres- 
pondents in managing a boil and the remedies he 
had been recommended, and tried. But there was 
one remedy which acted like a charm in my case 
which he does not mention. Why it should be 
good I should very much like to know but I do not. 

Prior to about tenor twelve years ago I| suffered 
for years with what are called cat-boils, being 
scarcely free from them at any time. They caused 
me a great deal of pain and inconvenience, coming 
in such odd places, all about my nose, eyes, mouth, 
on the back of my neck, etc., etc. For more than 
twenty years I was seldom free from them for more 
than six months at a time. 

Among the thousand remedies recommended, an 
old lady told me to take some shot and boil it in 
milk. I paid but little attention to this at the time, 
but a short time afterward I was in a barber’s shop 
on Second-st., in this city, having my hair cut, 
when a young man sitting near by, noticed my 
boils, and said that he used to be troubled in the same 
way but about three years before he had swallowed 
three doses of bird shot, about a gun-charge to a 
dose, and his boils immediately dried up and he 
had had none since. My mind was made up as 
I left that barber’s shop. I bought some small 
bird shot, and took two doses of about a gun- 
charge to a dose. After taking the first dose 
I had a queer sensation on the side near the 
top of my head exactly over my right ear lasting a 
few seconds, but that was all. My boils dried up 
immediately, and for at least ten years I have had 
none. A young man with me ina store on Mont- 
gomery street was troubled in the same way. I 
recommended -the shot. A few days afterward I 
said to him, 

“John, how are the boils?” He replied, 

“ All gone.’’ 

“Why,” said I, “did you try the shot ?” 

He said he had. 

Now Messrs. Editors, what virtue is there in 
shot? I have generally supposed it was the ar- 
senic in shot and that perhaps a small dose of 
arsenic might answer as well. What do you think ? 

Yours, K. 
ANSWER. 

The use of metallic lead as a medicinal agent is 
usually restricted to kleptomania, and nervous 
diseases of like nature. The medicine is often 
administered in heroic doses by practitioners who 
seem determined to kill or cure, regardless of 
consequences! See newspaper reports of a case 
under the care of Prof. Hammond, President of the 
New York Neurological Association. The “boils” 
with which our correspondent was afflicted were 
probably some form of Acne, a pustulous skin 





disease of obstinate character and long duration. 
Arsenic is often used for such diseases and with 
good results, but should never, under any circum- 
stances be taken in the form of lead shot. The 
lead is rapidly dissolved by the gastric juice and 
absorbed together with the arsenic into the system, 
and the patient runs great risk of getting at once 
an over-dose of two powerful poisons. If it be 
necessary in any disease, to use lead or arsenic as 
a medicine, either internally or externally, use it 
under medical direction and advice, but don’t 
swallow bird shot boiled or raw. 
G. E. Cracin, 1%. D. 


THE TURKISH BATH. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ONEIDA CIRCULAR :—I 
have read what has been published in the Cir- 
CULAR about your Turkish-Bath experiments, with 
a great deal of interest. I have myself occasion- 
ally taken baths in the establishment in Leight- 
Street, at Dr. Shepard’s on Brooklyn Heights, as 
well as at Dr. Angell’s on Lexington-Avenue. I 
have also tried the Russian Baths; but I confess 
that as a matter of comfort, I prefer the Turkish 
Bath. I really can not say that the colds from 
which I suffered when I took those baths were in 
any way affected by them. 1 have heard, however, 
of rheumatism being cured, and have no doubt 
that they have done good in other ways. 

I made a suggestion to Dr. Angell, and which 
perhaps it would be well for your people to con- 
sider. It refers to the use of unguents and anoint- 
ings after the bath. The Greeks and Romans were 
always careful to apply oils, or grease, or unguents 
of various kinds to the surface of their bodies after 
taking a bath. Homer is full of allusions to post- 
lavatory anointings, and to the unguents that were 
used in connection with the bath, at the time of the 
siege of Troy. Although there is no record ot the 
hot-air bath in Greek annals, yet it was subse- 
quently developed under Roman civilization. Now 
as the most luxurious people of these two great 
nations united in doing a certain thing, there must 
have been some reason at the bottom of it. 


Do you notin the Turkish and Russian Baths, 
lubricate the body with soap, and remove from the 
skin certain oleaginous matters which are useful in 
the animal economy? And though this fat may be 
tainted and impure, and its removal from the surface 
of the body a beneficial sanitary proceeding, yet 
ought we not to replace it by some sweet vegetable 
or animal fat, so that the suppleness of the skin may 
be preserved, and the pores closed against possible 
chills? Every body has noticed that after sham- 
pooing, the hair is dry and harsh, and the barber 
instinctively oils the hair after this operation, and 
renders it again soft and flexible. There is a 
prevalent belief, too, among those who are in the 
habit of using hot baths, that they make a person 
subject to colds by relaxing the skin and opening 
the pores. Perhaps the application of oil or fat 
would prevent these disagreeable sequela. 

In all warm climates the habit of anointing the 
body prevails. We read of it constantly in the 
Bible. Sir Samuel Baker tells of the great 
amount of mutton fat which is used in anointings 
in tropical Africa, to prevent the bites of insects, 
and in some way to benefit the human system. It 
seems to be a part of the economy of nature, that 
man requires fat zz/ernal/ly in cold countries, and 
externally in hot climates. 

Dr. Angell adopted these suggestions of mine, 
and now gives what he calls Roman Baths—that is, 
after the usual heating and shampooing, he applies 
to the surface of the patient’s body an unguent 
made of petroleum oil. I should doubt the ex- 


pediency of applyirg mineral oil myself; I should 
prefer to do as the Greeks, Romans, and Hebrews 
did--apply some vegetable or anjmal oil or grease, 
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But of course all that is a matter of experience. 
I merely make the suggestion, and I hope you will 
test it. Let those who complain of catarrhs and 
colds, try if they will be saved from those troubles 
by anointing the body after a Russian or Turkish 
Bath. VERITAS. 
—, NM. V,, Sept. 1, 1875. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harriet M. Worpen, Epiror. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1875. 


THE CREDIT SYSTEM, AND 
SPECULATION. 


OR some months past the newspapers have 

recorded a succession of unusually heavy com- 
mercial failures, both in this country and in Eng- 
land. The trouble began in England. Looking 
through the files of the New-York papers I notice 
the downfall of the following prominent houses 
since the first of June: 


Liabilities. 

Aberdare Iron Co., London, $3,750,000. 
2, : “ ) 

and A aa, N ew York, § anes 
Alexander Collie & Co., London, 9,448,000. 
Rainbow, Holberton & Co., “ 500,000. 
Robert Benson & Co., a 5,000,000. 
N. Alexander Son & Co.,  “ 1,090,000. 
J. H. Rudall & Sons, ' goo,000. 
Wilson & Armstrong, - 1,000,000. 
Lambert Bros. & Scott, . 1,000,000. 
William Marshall, Manchester, 500,000. 
Duncan, Sherman & Co., New York, 4,000,000. 


Commercial Warehouse Co., New York, 1,500,000. 
Stirling, Ahrens & Co., Baltimore, 2,500,000. 
Bank of California, San Francisco, 14,000,000. 
J. G. Shaw & Co., New York, 420,000. 
Juan ue Mier & Co., 300,000. * 
Lee & Shepard, Boston, 600,000. 


‘TOTAL, $49,418,000. 

Several other failures have been announced, in 
which, as in the case of Union Adams & Co. of 
New York, the liabilities are not stated. Alto- 
gether the amount exceeds fifty millions of dollars. 
These figures represent, in round numbers, the 
liabilities of bankrupt firms reported during the 
last three months ; and the’ total is large enough 
to demand something more than a passing com- 
ment. In many of the cases the assets are not 
stated in the newspapers, so I can not give them. 
Duncan, Sherman & Co.'s assets were something 
over two millions—enough to pay half what they 
owed. The Bank of California has not yet dis- 
closed the exact state of its affairs. The assets 
are variously stated at from two to twenty mil- 
lions. 

In commenting on trade prospects, the news- 
papers are mostly of the opinion that “several 
causes combine to produce this unfortunate state. 
of things,” and they cite the failure of crops, the 
depressed state of the labor market, the operations 
of unscrupulous speculators, the threatening state 
of affairs in Europe, etc., in explanation. It is 
true all these things have to be considered in do- 
ing business, but none of them reach the seat of 
the trouble. Zhe one prominent feature in all 
these failures is that they were caused by over- 
speculation. Speculation, in commerce, is usually 
understood to be the buying of lands or goods in 
expectation of a rise in prices, the distinction be- 
tween this and regular trade being, that the in- 
tended profit in the latter is derived from the 





difference tetween the wholesale and retail prices, 
or between the prices of goods in different locali- 
ties. But this is too general a definition of specu- 
lation; it ought further to be divided into two 
kinds, viz. ; 

1. One in which the speculator risks only his 
own money ; 

2. One in which he risks other people’s money, 
with or without his own. 


We may call the first of these justifiable specu- 
lation, since a man has a right to hazard that 
which belongs to him alone. The second is unjusti- 
fiable, because no one has a right to hazard the 
property of another for his own gain without the 
owner’s consent. Now, it will be found on inves- 
tigation that it is the second kind of speculation 
which causes all such failures as those mentioned, 
and which is so mildly called ‘‘ over-speculation.” 
For instance, Duncan, Sherman & Co., operated 
largely in railroad stocks, cotton, etc., and when 
they were forced to suspend, it was found that they 
were unable to restore to the musicians, actors, 
travelers, widows and others, the money they had 
deposited with their firm. They must therefore 
have risked and lost the money of these people 
without their consent. Theirs was a case where 
bankers wasted the money of individuals. Stir- 
ling, Ahrens & Co., on the contrary, borrowed 
money of the banks and lost it. Early in the year 
they bought largely of sugar and molasses, in an- 
ticipation of a rise in prices. Prices fell, and they 
were compelled to borrow money of the banks tc 
pay the bills ; and, what with the decline in values 
and interest on borrowed money, the banks lost 
some $400,000 by them. In the case of Lee & 
Shepard, the Boston publishers, the application of 
this proposition seems harsh, but it is nevertheless, 
true. They lost $100,000 by the great Boston fire, 
which seriously embarrassed them. Afterwards 
they strove to continue their business without suf- 
ficient money of their own; they borrowed, and 
now can pay only fifty cents on the dollar to their 
creditors. Strictly speaking, it was unjustifiable 
to try to continue their large business on borrowed 
money, after such a loss. It is an astonishing 
thing that people settle down so quietly under the 
enormous losses they sustain by these failures. It 
seems to be considered unavoidable that we should 
now and then experience such revulsions. The 
most brilliant financiers are sometimes caught in 
them, and as it is not shown exactly wherein they 
have deserted correct business principles, public 
sympathy is extended to them. But it is possible 
to prevent such disasters if we can point to the bad 
spot through which unjustifiable speculations are 
admitted into business circles. 


No one who reads the details of these failures can 
avoid being impressed with the fact that the specu- 
lations which led on to them are directly chargeable 
to the credit system. Indeed the credit system 
seems to have been devised expressly to make such 
speculations possible. A man buys goods on four, 
six or twelve month’s time in order that he may 
sell part or the whole of them before he is required 
to pay the bills. He is thus enabled to do more 
business than he could if he paid cash, and, if he 
succeeds in selling at good prices, and within the 
required time, all goes well. His profits are in- 
creased. But his success in doing this depends on 
something besides his own exertions. People may 
not buy his goods, or prices may decline before he 
sells. Then his notes go to protest, and, if the 
transactions are sufficiently large to demand more 
ready money than he can raise by forced sales, he 
unavoidably fails. Thus every one who buys on 
credit more goods than he can pay cash for, really 
speculates with the seller’s money. He em- 
barks it in a game of chance, and the amount 
of it he may lose depends on the magnitude of his 
transactions, But one who always pays cash at 





time of purchase cannot become bankrupt, because 
he will owe no debts. This is such an elementary 
principle of finance, and the truth of it is so ap- 
parent, that we are apt to think it is too contempti- 
ble to be applied to such money princes as these 
whose losses foot up millions ; but the fact remains 
that if they had stuck to the cash principle, there 
would not have been a single failure among them. 
The fifty millions would still be in the hands 
of its rightful owners. 


As these ruinous speculations spring out of the 
credit system on the one hand, so, on the other 
hand, they run directly into gambling and dis- 
honesty such that the parties become criminally 
liable. Take, for example, the case of Alexander 
and William Collie, of London, who failed for 
$9,448,000, their assets being only $4,011,250. 
They were arrested and prosecuted for obtaining 
money on false pretenses. The prosecuting coun- 
sel stated that from $7,500,000 to $8,750,000 of 
fraudulent bills of the firm were afloat. At the 
hearing of the case, Mr. Rainbow, of the firm of 
Rainbow, Holberton & Co., testified that a quantity 
of cotton was bought in 1873 by the Collies on 
joint account with his firm, and that in consequence 
of a decline in prices, they never had an oppor- 
tunity to sell ata profit. The Collies drew bills 
against the cotton while they were carrying it, and 
Rainbow, Holberton, & Co. endorsed them. Sub- 
sequently the Collies sold the cotton, and had the 
bills originally drawn against it renewed after it was 
thus sold and beyond their control. It was the 
maturing of the renewed bills which caused the re- 
cent disaster. The Collies were at first imprisoned 
in Newgate, but were afterwards liberated on the 
required bail of $40,000, and Alexander Collie, the 
responsible person, has since disappeared, not 
daring to stand the trial. This case is no more 
than a fair illustration of the dangers and tempta- 
tions which ensue from buying on credit. Men of 
large business who thus incur losses are even more 
liable to be tempted into recklessness than small 
dealers, because they are accustomed to make money 
rapidly, and they hope by some bold stroke to save 
their fortune and their credit. 

Admitting the truth of the foregoing, it is evi- 
dent that the reform needed in trade is, the aboli- 
tion of the credit system, and the adoption of a 
strict system of cash payments. It may be urged 
that if this were done the country would not be 
developed so rapidly. Very possibly; but would 
it not be developed more safely, and with sufficient 
rapidity? As to what would constitute the best 
practicable cash system, there might be great 
differences of opinion. A large part of the buying 
is done by letter or telegraph, and weeks often 
elapse after the goods are shipped before they 
reach their destination. It is desirable that the 
purchaser should have time to examine them be- 
fore paying, and in large businesses some ad- 
ditional time is required by the machinery of book- 
keeping. Although we can not, under these 
circumstances, pay cash on the day of purchase, 
yet it is easy to settle on some time for payment, 
which shall satisfy the conditions required for the 
security of distant purchasers without allowing 
room for unjustifiable speculation. We could, for 
instance, fix upon the rule that all bills should be 
paid within thirty days from their date. In the 
great majority of cases, this would give time for 
the goods to reach the purchaser, and for the 
necessary book-keeping. Under this rule no one 
would think of buying goods in the hope of selling 
them before paying. Or, if it were found that in 
some of the large city jobbing trade thirty days 
was too Jong, they might fix upon ten days or five 
days from date of bill. Aside from the needs of 


the speculators, there is little occasion for longer 
credits than thirty days, and just as soon as 
business men value their security more highly than 
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the rapid accumulation of wealth, all longer credits 
will, as a rule, be refused. F. W. S. 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 
A TILT WITH THE HAY-FEVER. 





DEAR CIRCULAR:—One item of much import 
and interest, in connection with our Turkish Bath, 
since my last letter, is a tilt with the hay-fever. 
Mr. T. of New Haven, having heard of our baths, 
came here on the 2oth of August. He has suffered 
every year with hay-fever for the past ten years ; 
he says that he has exhausted the knowledge of the 
scientists in trying to find a remedy and had al- 
most despaired of ever getting relief, but thinking 
that the Turkish Bath could do him no harm, he 
tried it. The morning after taking his first bath he 
felt such a change in the symptoms of his disease 
that he right away gained confidence in our treat- 
ment. He has taken only five baths, but has felt 
better after each bath, and has been conscious of 
the disease passing through all of its usual stages 
only more rapidly and in a much lighter form. He 
has now passed on to the last stage of the disease, 
which in his case, is a cough, and he has entirely 
escaped the asthma which invariably accompanies 
it. Mr. T. also says that he has had no restless 
nights; he considers that he has been saved from 
six weeks of hay-fever and that his suffering has 
been almost nothing compared with that of previ- 
ous years. This is the simple history of the case 
and we think it should in some way, be brought to 
the attention of every body who is troubled with 
hay-fever. 

The usual routine of Mr.T.’s hay-fever takes 
about eight weeks, and leaves behind it a cough 
sometimes, that lasts till the following spring. 
This year, under the Turkish-Bath treatment, it has 
lasted only about eight days. The cough still re- 
mains, but there is little doubt but that it will give 
way, in the same manner that the more severe 
symptoms have done. Mr. T. has no confidence 
in the theory that the pollen of the ambrosia, or 
rag-weed, has any thing to do with producing this 
disease ; it may tend to irritate the mucous mem- 
brane, after the disease has begun, but the idea of 
its causing the cisease, he thinks, is absurd. 


We have commenced treating others for hay- 
fever, and, if they continue the treatment faithfully, 
we shall probably have something more to tell your 
readers on this interesting subject. I may also re- 
port, at this time, that Mr. Nash, who has been 
troubled with hay-fever since 1862, has succeeded 
this year, in escaping the asthma by the use of the 
Turkish Bath. 

I will give a short statement of the symptoms of 
hay-fever, as experienced by Mr. T., and invite 
your readers to favor us with any information, per- 
sonal experience, or statistics of this disease, that 
may in any way help-us in the study of it. The 
attack on Mr. T. begins about the 20th of August ; 
he first notices a relaxation of the scrotum, then a 
pain in the back part of the head; next, the brain 
becomes affected and a fever sets in every night, or 
toward morning; the eyes are suffused, the nose 
begins to run, accompanied by violent sneezing as 
in a severe cold; then the throat is attacked, asth- 
ma follows, the lungs suffer, the disease follows 


down through the stomach producing dyspepsia 


and loss of appetite and finally it attacks the geni- 
tal organs so as to cause seminal weakness. These 
symptoms have now al! passed away and Mr. T., on 
last entering the bath, said that he should not have 
thought it necessary to take any further treatment 
for the hay-fever, but he thought he would try an- 
other bath or two on account of his cough. 

That is what five baths have done for the hay- 
fever. 

The public seem determined to make our Turk- 
ish Bath a “cure-all” whether we claim that virtue 





for itor not. They come here to be treated for head- 
aches, neuralgia, bilious fevers, fever and ague, 
dumb ague, rheumatism, colds in all stages, sciati- 
ca, dropsy, jaundice, hay-fever and I don’t know 
what else. We do not try to make people believe 
that we can cure them; we only tell them that the 
Bath will improve their general health and thereby 
assist nature to build up the parts that are broken 
down ; that the Bath can not possibly increase 
their special difficulties, and it may help them. 
But the fact remains, and it is indisputable, and we 
can not help it, that every one who comes, no mat- 
ter what ails him, is either cured or considerably 
relieved. 

It may be said that many of these bathers are 
so unaccustomed to washing themselves that the 
dirt on their bodies is all that makes them sick. 
That may be true of some, but others are used to 
daily ablutions and scrubbing with towels and 
flesh brushes ; yet the Turkish Bath is as etfectual 
with them as it is with those who are wholly 
unused to be clean. The fact is, that no amount of 
washing and scrubbing can purify the skin so thor- 
oughly as the Turkish Bath does it. The man 
who rubs and scrubs himself at home, and thinks 
that he is “clean every whit,” has been only super- 
ficially cleansed ; he has perhaps done the best he 
could, but the Turkish Bath digs so much farther 
below the surface that he finds nearly as much re- 
lief from the Bath as the man does who has never 
rubbed or scrubbed himself in his life. It is not 
the mere surface dirt that impedes the processes of 
nature ; I have known old men who never in their 
lives had washed any part of their bodies; yet 
their naturally active temperaments kept their skin 
healthy. But set those men at sedentary employ- 
ment and they would soon die for the lack of that 
free perspiration which had hitherto served the place 
of washing. The real hindrance to a healthy skin is 
the clogging of the pores with matter that ought to 
pass off through them by a healthy system of per- 
spiration, and these obstructions can not be always 
reached by mere external ablutions. 

No people in the world perhaps are cleaner in 
their habits than those of our own family, yet the 
Turkish Bath proves as efficient a remedy for all of 
us as it does for the public generally. 

We have absolutely proved to our own satisfac- 
tion that the Turkish-Bath is the remedy for “ the 
million,” and no less for the rich then for “ the 
great unwashed.” The question before us is, 
How to place the Turkish-Bath within the reach 
of “ the million ?” A. E. 


BOILER INCRUSTATIONS AND 
PATENT POWDERS. 





FTER several years of testing and experi- 
menting with various remedies for the pre- 
vention of boiler incrustations, we reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that the only way in which 
we can effectually prevent the formation of scale 
from the use of hard water in steam boilers, is, not 
to use hard water at all. 
We had high hopes of a happy solution of this 
hard problem a few years ago; and we talked, and 
we wrote, and we calculated no end of the profit 


on the saving of coal, and wear and tear of men 


and boilers, and things looked lovely ahead, but ; 
ah! but— If we had but waited a year or two 
longer we should have been saved the humiliation 
of admitting that we didn’t know what we were 
talking, or writing, or figuring about, and that our 
hypothetical high percentage of saving has not 
been realized by the use of patent boiler powders. 
We thought we were all right, as, from time to 
time we opened some one of our various styles of 
boilers and found the tubes apparently free from 
scale, And we wondered why so simple a remedy 





had remained so long undiscovered ; and we re- 
viled ourselves for making a preposterous invest- 
ment of capital in certain rain-water cisterns, when, 
if we had but waited a few weeks we should have 
demonstrated (?) the utter uselessness of such an 
outlay, etc., etc. 

Well, we have found out several things mean- 
while (we are likely to find out several more upon 
this subject before we are done with it), and one is 
this ; the only way to thoroughly examine a boiler- 
tube after it has been in use, is to take it out and 
cut itin two. There is where we missed it. After 
a six months’ or a year’s trial of the best agent we 
could get we found the tubes apparently empty 
and smooth and concluded that no scale had de- 
posited. But on cutting through the iron we found 
that a scale had deposited so smooth and hard 
that we mistook it for the surface of the iron. 

We do not say that we have obtained absolutely 
no benefit from the use of such agents but that 
they do not by any means come up to our expecta- 
tions, and the claims of the inventors. With a 
different quality of water and style of boiler, good 
results may be obtained, but with us we consider 
the use of boiler-powders substantially a failure. 

After thus satisfying ourselves on this point, the 
next question was: how shall we soften our water 
so as to prevent the deposition of scale? or how 
shall we get enough soft water to supply the daily 
waste ? 

The system which we are now working into and 
which promises to be a success, consists briefly of 
two essential principles. 

ist. Of condensing a// waste steam from engines 
or heating coils; and 

2d. Of utilizing a// the rain water falling upon 
our buildings. 

Of course if the amount of water needed for 
steam purposes be small, the supply can be easily 
managed, but do not say that you can not geta 
supply under any circumstances until you have 
complied with these two conditions. 

In this part of New York State we have an an- 
nual rain fall of about forty-two inches. A certain 
proportion of this is in the form of snow which is 
blown away or is evaporated by wind and sun. 
Allowing that we can save one-half, or say twenty- 
four inches of the total rain fall, let us see what 
that will amount to. ‘Two cubic feet of water upon 
every square foot will give us fifteen gallons of 
water per square foot of roof surface. The ordi- 
nary buildings of a common farm should furnish at 
least from 1,500 to 2,000 square feet of roof surface 
from which we can safely count upon a supply of 
at least 25,000 gallons of soft water provided we 
save it all; and here is the one point to which we 
wish to call attention. 

We have used cisterns built of stone or brick 
and find that they are more costly, and often less 
reliable than common wooden tanks, especially if 
the latter are well hooped and sunk in the ground. 
The stone or brick cisterns are often leaky and 
troublesome to repair, besides rendering the water 
less soft by the absorbtion of lime. A wooden 
cistern under cover will certainly last ten years and 
longer if the hoops are kept painted. 


After exhausting the supply of rain water the 
next source is from condensed steam from engines 
and heating coils. The exhaust steam from an 
engine can be condensed directly by passing it into 
atank of water, or used in heating the building ; 
the back pressure not exceeding five lbs. or less if 
the pipes are well arranged and of sufficient size. 
Wherever large quantities of steam are used for 
heating water as in dye-houses, preserving factories, 
etc., the “indirect” or coil method of heating is 
the best, although more costly at first. Where 
this system can be carried out, and there are few 
places or businesses which will not admit of it, the 
actual loss of soft water by waste steam can be 
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easily made good by rain water. And even if con- 


siderable capital be invested in cisterns, coils, etc., 
the running expense of a patent powder will exceed 
the interest on fixtures for saving soft water. Add 
to this the fact that boilers are twice as long-lived 
where they are kept free from scale, to say nothing 


of the diminished danger from collapse or explo- 


sion together with the less amount of fuel required, 
and it will much more than counter-balance the 
extra investment. 


In carrying out this system at our dye-house we 
are fortunately supplied with soft water from the 
melting ice in the “keep” which stands near. 
And this suggests the query: would it not pay 
under some circumstances to put up a cheap ice- 


. - | 
house near a factory running by steam, to be filled | 


with ice and used as a giant condenser and frozen 
reservoir of soft water? From our “keep” we 
shall get at least 400 tons of soft water, equal to 
80,000 gallons. 

From Germany we hear of partly successful 
efforts in softening water by precipitation of the 
lime, acids, etc., by chemical means applied before 
the water enters the boiler, but as yet we can not 
satisfy ourselves that this new process will be an 
improvement upon our now discarded patent pow- 
ders. Give us pure water if you please and noth- 
ing else. GRIMM. 


HOME ITEATS. 


ONEIDA, 


THE stone-work for the new iron bridge across 
the Oneida creek is now completed. 

In spite of Colorado beetles, folks prophesy a 
good crop of potatoes in this section. 


THE apple-crop will be limited, but the show is 
much better than was feared in early summer. 


TWENTY-TWO loads of aftermath have been cut, 
cured and put into the barns untouched by rain. 


THE farmers have harvested 1,231 bushels of, 
oats from twenty-three and a-half acres, or over 
fifty-two bushels per acre. 

A NUMBER of hands are now at work on the 
railroad trestle strengthening it, preparatory to fill- 
ing in with earth, they say. 

THE noble Holstein cow, Opperdoes 16th, weight 
1,525 pounds, has presented us with another black 
and white beauty, which we call “‘ Third Prince of 
Orange.” 


WE are listening to the reading of “ Betsey 
Bobbet,” every evening at 7 o’clock. 


WAS there ever more delightful weather than we 
have had for the last week or two? Cool mornings 
and evenings, and warm suushiny days. 


Tues., Aug. 31.—Yesterday forenoon the family 
were invited to go to the Arcade to assist in paring 
peaches. A car-load of this fruit was brought to 
the “Keep” the day before, and must be bottled 
soon or become worthless. The family responded 
to the call from noon till night yesterday, and two 
hours before breakfast this morning, and had a real 
old-fashioned “ paring-bee ””—of peaches instead of 
apples. 


Mrs. E. P. MILLER, of 41. West, 26th-st., New 
York, sends us the following ; 


“In your article entitled ‘Tweedism,’ you approach a 
point which Iam almost sure you are unconscious of 
nearing. You say, ‘We find in regard to that (Tweed- 
ism), and (as) in regard to fever and ague that we can 
not save ourselves.’ The point is that Tweedism and 
fever and ague are concomitant, to be fought and over- 
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come by the same process—purification of the body ; 
purification of the blood upon which the mind, the heart, 
the propensities are fed. It is proven that the Turkish 
Bath successfully removes fever and ague—made univer- 
sal it will in time as successfully overcome Tweedism.” 

No doubt of it, especially if the temperature of 
the hot-room were allowed to reach 500° Fahr., 
which we surmise might be necessary in treating 
this special disease. But if ‘‘Tweedism” should 
not succumb to the Turkish Bath, we are sure of 
this, that sooner or later it will fall into a much 
hotter place, without the relief of a cooling-room. 


THE financial editor of the Evening Post, with 
his wife and other friends made us a short call one 
day last week. They visited the fruit-preserving 
room, and other places of interest and then took 
dinner. They were especially delighted with our 
home-made bread and said they should have been 
satisfied if we had given them nothing for dinner 
except such “lovely bread and butter.” 


A Loup, choking squall, followed by a faint 
me-a-ou, and we rush to the window just in time to 
see one of our Maltese kittens quivering in the 
death-throe, as the merciless jaws of ** Watch” shake 
and craunch the young life out of her. We fling 
up the sash and give a fierce shout of rebuke to 
the dog who drops his now lifeless prey and slinks 
away. Poor Kitty! a moment ago so full of life 
and small cat-like ways, gambolling over the lawn 
with her twin playmate, and now a limp and lifeless 
mass of grey fur and torn flesh. What was there 
about you that stimulated such a blood-thirsty at- 
tack ? What is it that perpetuates this irrepressible, 
inexpugnable animosity between cats and dogs ? 
Can any one tell? 1 know that a cat and dog can 
be made civilized enough to live harmoniously 
together ; to even eat out of the same dish without 
spitting and growling ; but the natural, untrained 
and unregenerate cat and dog declare war at first 
sight, and open hostilities simultaneously. 

WE are reading at our evening gathering the 
“First Annual Report of the Oneida Association,” 
published in 1849. We find no little entertainment 
in its perusal, bringing to mind as it does many in- 
cidents in the pioneer experience of the Commu- 
nity, which like all pioneer movements was fraught 
with trials stern, and sacrifices hard to endure. 
Those were days of frugal living, faithful industry, 
close study of the doctrines, and almost severe 
simplicity. It is a good thing for the young people 
now growing up in the Community to form some 
idea of the heroism it required on the part of their 
fathers and mothers to forsake the world, and give 
up every thing for Christ. The reading of this old 
Report and the remarks it calls forth in respect to 
the events described, help them to appreciate some- 
thing of this. 

At the time the Report was written, our present 
remunerative businesses were unborn, and we only 
carried on in a small way a grist-mill a machine- 
shop, anda saw-mill. There were but eighty-seven 
members of the Community. on the Ist of January, 
1849. The professions of the men are given as 
follows: “four are farmers ; two are carpenters and 
machinists: two are cabinet-makers ; two are shoe- 
makers ;-two are blacksmiths; two millers; two 
have been school-teachers; two were bred to the 
ministry; one is a printer; one is a wagon-maker; 
one is a gun-smith; one a lead-pipe-maker ; one 
has been a merchant and publishing agent. Some 
of the members are conversant with several other 
professions, such as those of editors, architects, 
harness-makers, etc.” 

How oddly this all sounds now that we have 
double and treble the number of members in the 
family that we had then, and of course many more 
who have or did have professions. The farm and 
garden work of those first years was done largely 
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in “bees” which were often attended by every adult 
member of the family. The contrast between then 
and now in this respect is quite marked. We still 
have “bees” frequently, and lively ones too, but 
“every adult member” does not attend. We have 
often thought of those palmy days, when men, wo- 
men and children tripped joyfully to the field at the 
sound of fife and drum, and were ready to do any 
work at hand, and did it so briskly and well. Per- 
haps we have sighed a little to think those times 
were over, and wondered why there was not that 
unanimous response to such calls that there was 
formerly. We had scarcely reasoned why there 
should be a change in this respect until listening to 
the Report the other evening. But the reason is a 
very clear one: 


At that period the Community was made up en- 
tirely of young people, and persons in the prime 
of life. The oldest member of the family then was 
but fifty, and the majority of persons were under 
forty. All were in the vigor of youth. Overa 
quarter of a century has intervened and mark the 
change! Those who were in the prime of life then 
are well advanced in life now; and though most of 
them are well and able to serve efficiently in some 
way, there is still quite a number who are not able 
to take the responsibility of our heavy businesses, 
or to assist at manual labor as they did twenty-five 
or even ten years ago. The “young people”’— 
those between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
five—and those who were “the children” at the 
beginning of our effort, are now the workers and 
managers of the various departments of business 
in the Community ; and not only so, but they are 
the fathers and mothers of the large household of 
children which have been born in the Community 
within the last fifteen years. And so itis plain 
that the Community has not retrograded but gone 
forward ; its members have not lost their interest 
in “ bees” or any other needed business, but rather 
their interests and responsibilites have increased. 
In those early days we had few children, and no 
aged persons. It is simply a work of time and 
progress—years have been added to the people, 
and our offspring have multiplied. We have a 
large proportion of young and able-bodied persons 
in middle life now, who have the added cares of 
not only looking out for the wants of those who 
have grown old in the service, but the still greater 
responsibility of nursing and rearing and educating 
the fast-increasing company of little ones who are 
born in the Community. This we consider the 
most important work before us, and one which oc- 
cupies the attention of “every adult member” at the 
present time more than any other, as will be seen 


- from the conversation on this subject, below. 


WALLINGFORD. 


CONVERSATION ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
W. C., Aug., 1875. 

F. H. N—We have taken one great step as a 
Community, in elaborating a system of education ; 
that is, in the development of the four-fold standard ; 
the spiritual, intellectual, moral and_ physical. 
The acceptance of that standard by the Community 
I regard as an important step in the educational 
line. I would like tu have a free expression in the 
Community as to this second position which seems 
to be presenting itself for our consideration ; viz: 
whether we shall not make some kind of practical 
industry the basis, the post in the middle, of edu- 
cation; whether we shall not get rid of the idea of 
educating our children in the old-fashioned way for 
college, and turning them adrift into a life of mere 
brain labor and speculation ; whether that is not a 
wrong theory of education; and whether our ex- 
perience and inspiration are not turning us in the 
direction of a return to labor—actual manual labor. 
The first essential of education, is, that we should 
be educated in spirituality. Is not the second es= 
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sential that we should be educated in industry? 

My views on the subject are not yet matured, but 
this is the tendency of my mind. It has certainly 
been the tendency of my own education. The in- 
spiration I have had and the providence that has 
guided me has always turned me back, from time 
to time, to actual man4al labor as the only condition 
of healthy life. It seems to me that education, so 
far as it sets up an interest that is separated from 
and independent of productive industry, has gone 
off in a wrong direction. 

E. H. H.—1 think so. 

F. H. N—The system that tempts young men 
to despise manual labor and look down on me- 
chanics and their works, and tempts them to live a 
monkish kind of life, devoting themselves to brain 
labor, is awrong system. We have got to discrimi- 
nate well and not consent to lose any advantages 
the world has gained by the colleges and that 
kind of education; but look well into it and see 
what the deepest truth is about the whole matter. 
We do not want to educate ourselves or our 
children for specialties. We want an integral edu- 
cation that will fit us for eternal uses. I do not 
want to push some fanatical notion of my own, but 
I want the heavens to decide this question and say 
what kind of education they like. 

Ff. B. H—If we are God’s children he has a 
right to educate us. 

E. H. H.—I want the heavens to teach us. 

F. H. N.—There are among us a good many of 
the present generation, in middle life, who really got 
the best part of their education, on the one hand in 
the printing-office, and on the other, in the trap-shop. 
I think the trap business was a most splendid 
school; but all that has gone before is nothing to 
what may come, and is likely to come if we go on 
and develop all the branches of book-making. 
That business combines all the best education that 
we used to get from the printing-office and from 
the trap-shop. I want our children to grow up in 
the spirit of enthusiasm for improvement ; in en- 
thusiasm tor useful inventions and labor, under in- 
spiration. I do not suppose we shall confine our- 
selves to one line of industry by any means. But 
some line of industry will naturally and necessarily 
become the center and nucleus of all the rest. 
The printing-press for the last three hundred years 
has been the great central engine of improvement 
for the world. Don’t you suppose that the whole 
progress of mankind in invention has been stimu- 
Jated more by printing than by all other influences 
put together? And has not a great amount of in- 
genuity been developed in connection with the 
printing-press itself and all its connections? I 
imagine if you should look into it you would find 
that the practical ingenuity of the world is more 
busy with the machinery of printing and book- 
making than it is with any thing else. 

I have lived right through what you might call 
the great period of invention My memory goes 
way back of all the steam-engines and every thing 
of that kind; and among the rest I can remember 
when printing was done with ascrew. When I 
was a boy of six or seven years old I saw a paper 


printed at Brattleboro on a press that was like a- 


cider-mill or a paper press. They would run one 
half of the paper under it and screw it down ; then 
up with the screw and run the other half under and 
screw it down again, and so the paper was printed. 
The ink was put on by hand with a couple of 
things called daubers. That was all the machine 
there was for printing at that time ; and the inven- 
tion of the elbow-joint which we have here on an 
old proof-press, was considered a wonderful thing. 
It seemed as though the world was moving when 
they got that elbow-joint instead of the screw. 
Compare this with our presses here, and then look 
at some of the presses that print the daily papers ! 

At the time we commenced at Putney the compo- 





sition roller had just been invented. Before that 
there had been, first, the old daubers, and then a 
roller covered with buck-skin. We thought we 
would not go to the expense of the new invention— 
the composition roller—so we got a buck-skin roller, 

I think in a certain sense we have been kept by 
the Lord at what we may call the very center of 
civilization, by our connection with the printing- 
press, and we are going along with it and through 
it. Providence has put us here and given us a 
water-power ; and there has been a gradual growth 
here that is finally going to blossom out into the 
best possible school for the education of the 
children of the Community. I may say that the 
perpetuity of the Community depends on the 
question whether now, the class in middle age 
can be aroused to inaugurate a good, true and 
thorough system for educating Community children. 


A SARATOGA CUISINE. 

“ Laertes,”’ (George Alfred Townsend), writes 
to the Grapf/ic an interesting letter giving statistics 
of A. T. Stewart’s Grand Union Hotel, at Sara- 
toga. We quote: 

WHAT IT TAKES TO FEED US. 

The steward of the Grand Union Hotel, Walter 
H. Johnson, would seem to the uninitiated to be 
merely a modest employé over a department. But 
a hotel as large as Stewart’s requires proprietors 
of lesser hotels to be its purveyors. Mr. Johnson 
keeps a large hotel in Washington City, which is 
his own property, the Irving House, close behind 
the General Post-office. There they who love fat 
capons and early shad, mountain mutton and a cut 
of venison, hie for midday feasts and game sup- 

ers. Heisa Virginian, and an old proprietor of 
the Salt Sulphur Springs, and head steward of the 
Greenbrier White Sulphur and the Arlington 
hotels. A few days ago I walked with him during 
the breakfast hour through the larder, kitchen, 
laundry, and servants’ quarters of this vast tempo- 
rary village. The head cook, a giant in size, re- 
ceived me in his paper cap—Edward Schelcher, 
the head cook of the Metropolitan Hotel, New 
York, also, and long head cook of the Burnet 
House, Cincinnati. He receives $2,500 for the 
season at Saratoga, or at the rate of $1,000 a 
month ; yet it is not considered a large salary. 
He has thirty-two cooks and assistants under him, 
and is responsible only to the steward, who is auto- 
crat over two hundred and twelve waiters, fifty 
laundry women, thirty-two cooks and assistants, and 
aconstabulary of storekeepers, contractors for sup- 
plies, and runners. The chief barkeeper, Jerry 
Converse, who had opened 6,863 quarts of wine up 
to noon Monday, is absolute over the wines. The 
following is astatement of the food consumed each 
day in this hotel during the summer just passed : 
AMOUNT OF STOCK USED PER DAY. 

Beef, 1,800 pounds; whole chickens, 1,500; 
whole hams, 25; beef tongues, 20; eggs. 600 
dozen; milk, 800 quarts ; cream, 200 quarts ; flour, 
8 barrels ; whole sides ot best bacon, 40; berries, 
400 quarts ; oranges, 800; tomatoes, 40 bushels ; 
whole lambs, 10; mutton racks, 400 lbs ; barrels of 
potatoes, 15; ears of corn, 4,000; pies, 400; pud- 
dings, 400 ; ice-cream, 50 gallons; water ices, 50 
gallons ; peaches, 30 bushels; watermelons, 150; 
nutmeg melons for breakfast, 800, 

*" NUMBER OF EATERS IN HOUSE. 

450 persons on July 4; 800 after July 5. Aver- 
age, 1,000 to 1,200, not including nurses and 
children. Number of employes, 500. These are 
official figures in Mr. Johnson’s handwriting : 

The ice-cream in this hotel is frozen by steam, 
the freezer being connected with a band passing 
over a wheel, so that it turns in the ice-cistern and 
equally freezes the cream in a few minutes. The 


‘same attachment grinds the coffee. The potatoes 


are mashed at the rate of one barrel in five minutes 
by a wooden cylinder working in a colander. A 
machine also shaves the Saratoga potatoes. The 
soft soap to wash the clothes is all made from 
refuse fat; the clothes are washed by steam 
machines and ironed by great mangles rolling over 
rollers wound with sheets and table cloths. The 
laundry is a separate edifice, clean and large 
enough for a gentleman’s mansion. The cooks 
are of four nationalities : German (meats), French 
(entrees), Italian (pastry), and Spanish (ragouts). 





A cupboard of bread is required every day for 
toast, and bread is toasted and baked by five 
persons, working all day from five o’clock A. 
M.to nine P. M. The meats are roasted on spits 
turned by steam before a separate furnace, the 
grease dropping into pans of water, which is after- 
wards skimmed for gravy. The dishes are washed 
by a force of thirteen persons, who do nothing 
besides ; a special service dispenses the cream and 
butter. Nine men cut up the meat into steaks and 
chops. Nine gunners, supplied with ammunition, 
are out on the mountains perpetually killing birds, 
which are paid for at seventy-five cents apiece uni- 
formly. The chickens are received in barrels from 
Syracuse; all the provisions, except the milk, 
come from New York city and are ordered by 
telegraph. Some of the groceries come from Fort 
& Sons’, Albany, the rest from Park and Tilford’s, 
New York. The steam furnaces are of immense 
size and are situated in the rear of the dining- 
room and under the kitchen. The head waiter 
receives $1,000 a season besides perquisites. All 
the waiters are paid $25 a month and fed. They 
have a separate hotel some distance trom the edi- 
fice, and each is provided with a box, numbered 
and locked, in which to deposit his ordinary clothes 
and resume his apron. All these servants must 
leave the dining-room by a door at which is sta- 
tioned the functionary called the Custom-House 
Inspector—an old gray-headed negro with two as- 
sistants, who forks off the returning plates all the 
clean available scraps, which are redistributed and 
sent chiefly te the servanis’ dining-rooms ; the rest 
is dropped for offal into the firkins for soap. No 
servant can steal a chicken unless he puts it in his 
pocket or makes a bustle of it. The great pie- 
baking range is Mahon’s invention, as long as the 
tombs of the Capulets. The general range for food 
looks like a set of furnaces to run a colossal steam- 
ship. Sometimes the black servants, equal to a 
third of a regiment of able-bodied soldiery, strike 
or mutiny, and then it takes the energies of West 
Point to restore order. ‘They are a curious and 
clannish race. For instance : 


George Washington, a servant to the table set 
apart for the Van Tassel family, where he is well 
fed, comes forward and says : 

“Colonel Van Tassel wants a woodcock this 
morning.” 

* Tell him, Washington, that the woodcocks are 
out; he can have a snipe.” 

“T tell him you ain't got no woodcock,” says the 
darkey, ‘‘ but he says it’s a lie.” 

A pause. 

“T say it’s a lie too,” says the darkey. “ You 
done got ’em!” 

Here the second steward collars the darkey ; 
forty negroes, triends of George Washington, drop 
their dishes and run on the steward. There are 
cries of: ‘*We won’t work!” “You hit that 
man and I'll punch you in the midriff!” “Go for 
the bedurned Dutchman!” “ Rights!’’ “ Wood- 
cock!” “ Perlice!” 

The cooks of the four nations leave their man- 
ger with red-hot pokers to rescue the steward. 
The gravy-pans are brought forward to scald 
George Washington and his brethren. The hot- 
water hose is produced to play on Africa. 

And all this time, perfectly unconscious that 
there is any thing extraordinary, Colonel Van 
Tassel reads his morning paper and forgets about 
his woodcock. 


MoTtHER-LovE.—The South of France is 
drowned in tears after having been drowned in 
floods. It isa lost year, the beginning of ruin for 
that beautiful country, whose normal state is 
sunshine and joy. The journals and the telegraph 
have told you all about these misfortunes, but you 
know little about the private tragedies which have 
melted even Paris to tears. I will tell you one 
story among many :— 

A young mother is awakened by the inundation. 
She has two children, twins, at the breast, adorable 
little girls. The water invades her house; it is 
night and the hour is full of terror. The husband 
takes care of himself and mounts on the roof. 
But the woman thinks only of her children; she 
ties them to her breast with a scarf, and as she is 
about to swim from the house she thinks that the 
bread-trough will serve asa boat. The house is 
tottering as the mother embarks in her frail boat. 
She is scarcely out of the house when it goes to 
pieces. The husband disappears in the ruins. 
The little boat floats away, but strikes against 
a tree «and is overturned. The poor woman 
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seizes a branch and climbs into the tree with the 
strength of a lioness fighting for her young. But 
the tree is young; it bends; it will not hold all 
three. The mother sees that the end has come, 
but her motherhood is not conquered. She ties 
her children to the strongest branch, she kisses 
them again and again, she signs them with the sign 
of the cross, and cries “To the mercy of God!” 

This piteous drama was witnessed by spectators 
who could do nothing in aid until a quarter of an 
hour was gone. The mother was drowned, but the 
children were saved like Moses. They were 
adopted by the Sisters of Charity of Castelsarrazin. 
The mother’s funeral was an occasion of mourning 
in the midst of the general sorrow. Her face seemed 
sanctified by her action. One of my friends said to 
me, “I never saw such a beauty.’’ Her eyes were 
half closed, her lips slightly open, her hands crossed 
above her breast as if she were still praying to 
God for her children. There is no spectacle 
more divine than that of maternity in sacrifice. 

—Tribune’s Paris letter. 


THE NEWS. 


The yellow fever has disappeared at Barrancas. 


Reports from Rome state that the wife of Garibaldi 
is dead. 

Martin Harris, one of the writers of the Mormon 
Bible, has just died at the advanced age of ninety-two 
years. 

The insurrection in Herzegovina grows more serious. 
The Bosnians and Servians ars joining the insurgents, 
and it seems probable that the Turkish Empire will 
soon be smaller than it was. 

The minimum rate of discount at the Bank of England 
is now 2 per cent. It has been so low as this at only four 
different times sinCe 1773, viz: April 22, 1852, to Jan. 6, 
1853; July 24, 1862, to Oct. 30, 1862; July 25, 1867, to 
Nov. 19, 1868; July 13, 1871, to Sept. 21, 1871. 


The business of the New York Post-Office has been 
moved from the old Dutch church to the new building 
at the foot of the City Hall Park. The new Office has 
been about five years in building, and has cost some 
$8,000,000, It also contains rooms for the United 
States Courts. 

Mr. Gottlieb F. Burkhart, a benevolent gentleman of 
Boston, purchased the once famous Brook Farm a few 
years ago, and has since added to it some adjoining 
property. He has now donated the whole to the Ger- 
man Lutheran Church, to be used partly as an orphan’s 
home and partly as a cemetery. . 

The Prince of Wales purposes to distribute a large 
number of souvenirs in the course of his tour through 
India. Several hundred gold and silver medals and 
gold rings have been ordered for the purpose. The 
medals will bear a profile of the Prince on the one side 
and the three plumes with a record of His Royal High- 
ness’s visit on the other. 


The forty-tourth annual exhibition of the American 
Institute will be begun in New York on Wednesday, 
Sept. 8. Four steam-engines, aggregating four hundred 
horse-power, will be in readiness to operate the machin- 
ery. An orchestra under the direction of Mr, Anthony 
Reiff will perform every afternoon and evening, and the 
large organ from Dr. Hall’s church will be placed in the 
center of the Hall, and a competent organist engaged 
for the season. 

Mr. Wade, the British Minister at Pekin, late- 
ly asked his government to reinforce the British troops 
in China, as the Chinese officials are not treating him 
with sufficient respect. It afterwards transpired that the 
only occasion of complaint was that when he recently 
visited the Department of the Secretaries of State, he 
was kept waiting by Li-hung-chang, Viceroy of Pekin, 
and withdrew offended. The Viceroy apologized and 
nothing serious followed. 


There have been several heavy commercial failures 
since our last issue. Of these the failure of Sterling, 
Ahrens and Co., sugar importers and refiners of Balti- 
more, with liabilities stated at $2,500,Q00, is the heavi- 
est ever known at the South. As importers and refiners 
of sugar their business was the largest of any establish- 
ment in this country, amounting to about $40,000,000 
per annum. At the beginning of the year the firm im- 
ported heavily both sugar and molasses which they have 





since carried at a loss, the market prices not paying for 
the cost of manufacture. The immediate cause of their 
suspension was that their bankers refused to lend them 
$150,000 additional which they needed to carry their 
stock. 

Another remarkable failure is that of the Bank of 
California, which stopped paying checks at 2: 45 P. M. 
August 26., it having paid out about one million four 
hundred thousand dollars that day. Mr. Ralston, Presi- 
dent of the Bank, has since committed suicide. The 
Bank’ was organized in July, 1864, under the laws of 
California, with a capital of $2,000,000., which has since 
been increased $5,000,000., on which sum a regular 
monthly dividend of one per cent was paid. The Bank 
has always interested itself largely in all the mining and 
business enterprises of the Pacific States. One of the 
largest enterprises which Mr. Ralston has undertaken 
was that of building the Palace Hotel in San Francisco, 
a structure to cost $2,000,000 when finished. It is to 
be ready for occupation next October. 

Other failures are, Edmund Anget and Co,, of the 
Dominion Boot and Shoe Co., Montreal ; liabilities $75,- 
ooo. Juan de Mier and Co. of New York, liabilities, 
between $300,000 and $500,000. The latter firm was en- 
gaged in the South American trade. They exported to 
New Grenada, soap, flour, and all kinds of American 
products and imported coffee, hats, hides, etc. The war 
in New Grenada embarrassed them by stopping their 
remittances, and the price of hides suddenly fell four 
cents in gold. 


The Pall Mall Gazette, says: “ Although the herring 
fishery on the west coast of Scotland has been a failure 
this season, that on the north-east, it is stated, promises 
to be the most successful on record. At the leading 
stations of Wick, Fraserburg, Peterhead, and Aberdeen, 
from which 2,500 boats prosecute the fishing, the catch 
is the highest ever known at a like date. Over the 
whole north east the catch is already 70,000 crans above 
that of last year at the same date—double the average of 
four previous seasons. At Wick the catch is the high- 
est ever known at the end of the same week. Many 
fish-curers have used up their stock of salt, and quanti- 
ties have been telegraphed for to be sent by rail from 
Liverpool. During last week no fewer than 35,000 crans 
have been landed at Wick alone—about 30,000,000 of 
fish. At some stations the quality is represented as be- 
ing inferior, but generally the fish are large and full, and 
of splendid quality. Herrings are being retailed in the 
streets at three and four a penny. Perhaps one of these 
days the inhabitants of Great Britain will awaken to the 
fact that in the water which surrounds their island they 
have an inexhaustible supply of food, and will, while 
adopting more generally a ‘fish diet,’ organize such ar- 
rangements as will enable the poorer classes in the in. 
Jand districts to obtain fish at reasonable prices. If the 
30,000,000 herrings landed at Wick in one week could 
be distributed among the agricultural counties of En- 
gland, what a god-send they would be to the laborers 
and their families, whose best dinner often consists of 
hard-earned bread and onious !” 


GETTING EveN.—A citizen of Gratiot-ave. called on 
the Chief of Police yesterday, and, without any skirm- 
ishing around, he inquired : 

“Isn’t dere zome law about dot ?” 

“ What is that ?” asked the Chief. 

“Can dot be dot a veller shall call his dog ‘Bis- 
marck ?’”’ replied the man. 

“ Why, a man can name his dog any name he wants 
to, I suppose. ” 

“ He can?” 

“To.” 

“And dot man schall call his dog Bismarck?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And ze law ish no goot?” 

“No.” 

“Hi! ha! yes. I shall go mit my house and name 
my dog Shorge-Vhashington-Sheneral-Grant-Bostmas- 
ter-Shewell, pooty quick. ” 

And he was red in the face as he left.—[ Detroit Free 
Press. . 


The total number of steamers running between 
Europe and the United States is 216, of which 187 


sail from the port of New York. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measurjng the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tinand glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made dy the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONEmma Crrcutar by mail, post-paid, 

on receipt of price.) 

History of American Socialisms. 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. 

phia. London, Trubner & Co. 


By Fohn Hum- 
J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price, $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an &vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. Py John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,’’ Spiritual 
Wives,” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. . 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”* ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’”’ ‘“‘ Scientific 
Propagation,*’ and ‘‘ Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per vclume. 


Messrs. TruBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,”’ the ** Trap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Onerpa Circucar. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 





CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 





Grown by the Oneida Community. 


Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address [W. G. K.] 


Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 
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